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A  teacher  l0Oks  at  student  unrest 

The  University  of  Toronto,  for  one,  and  its  federated  Colleges  in  particular,  are 
operating  under  a  considerable  disability  these  days  in  relation  to  the  mind  of  the 
public.  Modern  media  by  their  very  nature  have  created  a  "communications  gap". 
The  impressionistic  sketching  of  television,  only  slightly  counteracted  by  newspapers, 
has  produced  a  vague  image  of  the  University  As  Such  that  includes  clouds  of  tear  gas, 
roaring  flames,  buckshot  fusillades  into  milling  crowds,  smashed  furniture,  helmeted 
shock  troops,  swinging  clubs  and  bodies  colliding  and  falling.  In  this  image,  the 
action  is  interrupted  only  by  raucous  statements  in  a  language  that  makes  no  sense  by 
people  who  look  like  visitors  from  another  planet. 

In  order  to  pierce  the  haze  of  this  picture  and  find  out  what  actually  is  going  on 
locally,  you  must  make  three  distinctions  that  would  be  trivial  and  obvious,  were  it 
not  for  the  diffusiveness  of  modern  communications.  The  first  is  that  Canada  is  not 
the  United  States.  The  second  is  that  Toronto  is  not  Montreal.  The  third  is  that 
the  Colleges  are   not   the    University. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  most  of  the  brush- strokes  in  the  general  image  de- 
scribed above  come  from  Berkeley,  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  so  forth.  It  is  true 
that  the  Americanization  of  Canada  will  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  if  those  who 
resent  it--  among  other  things  --  look  southward  for  their  methods  of  protest.  (Even 
the  established  search  for  a  "Canadian  Identity"  suspiciously  resembles  the  search 
for  an  "American  Identity"  that  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  in  the  United  States 
since  1776.  )  But  American  methods  either  have  not  been  borrowed  here  (for  instance, 
the  cache  of  arms  at  Cornell)  or  else  their  influence  has  been  mininnal.  One  is 
tempted  to  explain  this  fact  by  the  survival  of  British  cultural  traditions,  but  the 
explanation  does  not  matter  for  the  moment;  it  is  the  fact  that  is  important. 

Furthernnore,  the  examples  of  violence  or  near- violence  that  one  can  find  in  Canada 
tend  to  cluster  around  Montreal:  Sir  George  Williams,  McGill,  and  lately  at  Loyola. 
Again,  one  is  tempted  to  draw  an  explanation  from  the  presence  of  different  cultural 
backgrounds  and  tensions  specific  to  a  particular  locality,  but  it  is  not  this  explanation 
that  concerns  us  here. 
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The  fact  is  that  incidents  of  the  sort  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  have  all  been 
quite  mild  in  nature.  Over  the  past  three 
years,  I  can  recall  the  interference  with 
Dow  Chemical's  job  interviews,  the  har- 
assmentof  ClarkKerr  at  ROM  by  the  now- 
defunct  Toronto  Student  Movement,  a  silent 
sit-in  (under  the  chairman's  table)  at  the 
open  meetings  on  curriculum,  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  the  New  Left  Caucus 
(successor  to  TSM)  interrupting  freshman 
dinners  at  two  Colleges  this  fall,  and  more 
recently  disrupting  classes  in  Pol.  Sci.lOl. 
The  first  incident  was  a  physical  obstruc- 
tion, standing  in  the  way  of  people  who 
wanted  to  get  somewhere;  the  last  did  re- 
sult in  the  bodily  ejection  of  the  NL,C  mem- 
bers from  the  lecture  hall  by  some  20  of 
the  regular  Pol.  Sci.  101  students.  The 
others  were  mainly  in  the  line  of  the  heck- 
ling and  shouting  that  British  and  Canadian 
populations  are  familiar  with  from  political 
rallies,  large  candidates'  meetings,  and 
Parliament  itself.  The  sit-in  at  Arts  and 
Science  didn't  even  interfere  with  the  course 
of  the  debate. 

By  far  the  most  important  fact,  however, 
is  that  these  incidents  have  generally 
touched  the  University  and  not  the  Colleges  . 
The  freshman  dinners  at  the  two  Colleges 
this  fall  prove  the  rule,  since  they  served 
only  as  occasions  for  a  noisy  expression  of 
nasty  views  about  the  University.  In  a  so- 
ciological vein,  many  people  would  explain 
the  very  mildness  of  protest  manifestations 
at  Toronto  as  the  result  of  the  existence  of 
the  Colleges.  Much  of  the  protest  is  against 
the  inhumanity  of  the  educational  environ- 
ment itself,  insofar  as  it  is  operated  on  a 
mass-production  basis  and  oriented  toward 
economic  goals.  The  University  has  huge 
enrolments  in  the  early  social  science 
courses,  which,  entirely  apart  from  train- 
ing people  for  a  career- slot,  attract  large 
amounts  of  public  money  under  the  Pro- 
vince's formula  financing  and  still  cost  not 
too  much  more  to  run,  since  student  con- 
tact can  only  be  at  a  nainimum.     Psych.  100 


has  2,000  students;  while  an  attempt  is 
made  to  section  the  course,  what  can  you 
do  with  such  numbers  ?  Pol.  Sci.  101,  the 
object  of  the  attack  mentioned  above,  con- 
tains 350  students  under  one  lecturer,  with 
no  assistance,  no  tutorials  or  seminars, 
only  two  hours  of  lecture  a  week,  (the  cal- 
endar says  three)  and  no  questions  allowed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  so 
significant  that  the  lecturer  is  also  a  Nixon 
Republican  from  Iowa. 

The    Colleges,     on   the    other   hand,       have 
generally    smaller    classes,    though    on  thei 
whole   none    are    so    small  as  tobeunecon-l 
omic    (at    least  at   the   federated  Colleges ).' 
An    effort   is    made   to    meet  large    classes 
with  nnultiple  staff,    discussion  groups  and 
sometimes    even   private    tutorials.      Gen- 
erally the  College  students  find  the  College 
staff   closer   and   more    available   to  them. 
And,    of  course,    the    liberal  arts  subjects, 
notoriously  useless  exceptfor  self -develops 
ment,  don't  seem  as  job-oriented  as  many 
University  specialties. 

St.  Michael's  has  its  own  share  of  radicals 
or  activists  or  New  Lefters,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  NL-C  or  some  other  group  (the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement,  for  ex- 
ample), or  simply  independent.  Since  I 
teach  two  courses  in  the  nowadays  popular 
subject.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 
(one  for  Fourth  Year  Honour,  the  other  in 
the  New  Programme),  I  naturally  have  a 
small  number  of  these  "activists"  in  each 
class.  My  constant  experience  is  that  these 
students,  the  very  same  ones  who  rise  in 
rebellion  out  of  the  vast  "alienating"  crowds 
they  find  thennselves  in  at  the  University, 
and  present  a  raucous  and  rowdy  face  to 
the  central  administration,  are  very  co- 
operative at  the  College,  among  the  bright- 
est students  I  have,  genuinely  interested 
in  the  common  goals  of  the  class.  Both 
courses  have  been  divided  into  seminar 
groups  of  12,  concentrating  weekly  on  one 
topic  such  as  Justice,  Political  Obligation, 
Democracy,  etc.,  which  takes  a  little  extra 
time  from  us  profs.    That  of   course    partly 
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meets  the  radicals'  concern  for  the  quality 
of  the  educational  experience,  which  con- 
cern is  nothing  new  anyway  for  nnyseif  and 
many  other  College  staff.  No  monologues 
are  given  by  these  students,  nor  do  they 
monopolize  the  floor;  they  appear  rather 
capable  of  considerable  give  and  take. 

Thus  my  own  experience  would  bear  out 
the  theory  that  the  Colleges  are  saving  the 
University  of  Toronto,    and    primarily   be- 


cause of  their  high  value  as  human  centres 
of  academic  work  and  developnnent.  Th^ 
radical  fussing  that  we  have  had  here  at  St. 
Michael's  has  been  with  regard  to  the  resi- 
dences. And  here  it  must  be  noted,  first, 
that  the  fussing  has  been  restricted  to 
argument  and  discussion,  with  no  other 
tactics,  and  second,  that  the  problem  inay 
arise  again  here  simply  because  of  the 
'mass'  feeling  of  the  modern  dornnitories. 

A.  W/NGEIL 


a  Hit  a  McLiitittii's  eye  view... 


The  hidden  service  environments  of  the 
present  time  completely  alter  the  meaning 
of  a  university  in  relation  to  city  or  com- 
munity. In  econonnic  terms,  when  the 
services  available  to  ordinary  people  at 
low  costs  exceed  the  power  of  the  greatest 
private  wealth  to  provide  for  itself,  a  state 
of  Communism  exists.  Such  a  change  is 
not  reflected  in  the  bookkeeping  or  the 
dollar   tags    of   a    society. 


states  as  they  have  become  surrounded  by 
electric  information.  They  move  at  much 
slower  speeds  and  constrain  and  snnother 
young  talents.  The  young  have  the  illusion 
that  if  they  were  to  run  this  new  police 
state  it  would  cease  to  have  this  unfortunate 
character.  If  everybody  were  a  cop,  if 
everybody  were  a  C.I. A.  agent,  then  every- 
body would  be  free. 


In  terms  of  service  environments  available 
to  ordinary  people  (such  as  postal  systems, 
press,  travel)  England,  for  example,  was 
a  Communist  society  by  1810.  Today  the 
information  environment  of  electric  ser- 
vices far  exceeds  the  classified  information 
available  inside  schools  and  colleges.  The 
business  community  has  become  a  com- 
munity of  learning.  The  city  has  become 
a  university  of  vast  scope,  and  the  older 
institutions  of  school  and  college  take  on 
the  character  of  kindergartens,  or  prisons. 

Any  organization  of  human  enterprises,  be 
it  government  or  teaching,  takes  on  the 
character  of  a 'police  state'  when  subjected 
to  great  speed-up.  A  police  state  is  merely 
an  old  bureaucracy  rendered  more  efficient 
by  telephone  and  other  electrical  devices. 
The  police  state  is  a  bureaucracy  trans- 
formed   into    an    art   form. 

Schools  and  universities  have  become  police 


What  has  really  happened  positively  rather 
than  negatively  is  that  the  new  electric 
information  environment  transforms  the 
public  into  an  actor  and  the  student  into  a 
researcher  and  discoverer.  It  is  the  con- 
sumer phase  of  learning  that  has  been  by- 
passed. 

The  existing  institutions  of  learning,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  aspect,  belong  to  a  mu- 
seum world  and  should  be  carefully  treated 
accordingly.  Had  European  cities  renewed 
themselves  too  often  in  the  distant  past, 
there  would  be  no  place  for  tourists  today. 
A  realistic  strategy,  therefore,  in  educa- 
tion today  is  to  use  the  city  at  large  as  the 
university  itself.  In  the  same  way,  in- 
stead of  using  video  in  the  classroom,  give 
the  new  instruments  to  the  students  to  pro- 
gram rather  than  to  watch.  Turn  them 
into  producers  rather  than  consumers  and 
turn  the  teachers  into  consultants  rather 
than    packagers. 
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Religious  Studies   -  1970 

The  Religious  Studies  Department  of  St. 
Michael's  College  has  been  grappling  du- 
ring the  present  academic  year  Nwith  the 
problems  of  association  in  a  Combined 
Department  of  Religious  Studies,  into  which 
it  entered  in  1968  together,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  the  Religious  Studies  Depart- 
ments of  Victoria  and  Trinity  Colleges. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Religious 
Studies  courses  were  open  to  all  interested 
students  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  The  enrol- 
ment of  students  from  other  than  the  three 
Federated  Colleges  has  been  startlingly 
high,  varying  from  30%  to  almost  50%  in 
individual  courses.  The  net  result  has  been 
that  our  Religious  Studies  Department  with 
a  total  registration  in  courses  taught  by 
our  professors  of  just  over  400  is  this  year 
teaching  a  total,  of  242  student  units  from 
outside  St.  Michael's  College.  The  new 
influx  of  students  has  generally  introduced 
a  welcome  stimulus  into  all  courses.  It 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  make  the  courses 
offered  satisfy  the  needs  and  background 
of  a  much  more  heterogeneous  student  body. 

The  tutorial  problem  is  still  far  from  re- 
solved. The  widest  experimentation  in 
organization  and  conduct  of  tutorials  has 
been  encouraged  this  year.  We  have  still 
to  draw  the  lessons  from  the  varied  expe- 
rience of  this  experimentation.  The  very 
concept  of  what  a  tutorial  should  be  and 
provide  is  still  far  from  clearly  defined. 
There  is  patently  evident  an  intense  prac- 
tical interest  on  the  part  of  all  students  in 
the  practical  questions  of  religion,  relig- 
ious experience  and  the  relevance  of  reli- 
gion to  our  world  today.  This  interest 
must  be  responded  to  and  simultaneously 
concerted  efforts  made  to  persuade  stud- 
ents of  the  necessity  of  a  solid  background 
in  the  great  religious  traditions  in  order  to 
ensure  a  responsible  attitude  precisely  to 
the  emergent  religious  and  moral  problems 
of  our  environment.  An  indication  of  the 
focus  of  student  interest  can  be  found  in 
the    fact    that    this     year    our   three     giant 


courses  (each  with  a  registration  of  100 
or  more  students)  have  been  a  course  on 
Religion  and  Imaginative  Literature,  Com- 
munications Media  as  Religious  Symbols, 
and  Modern  Atheism. 

Tutorial  discussion  has  certainly  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  heterogeneity 
of  background  of  the  students  participating; 
on  the  other  hand  this  same  heterogeneity 
has  often  posed  grave  problems  of  finding 
a  common  vocabulary  or  being  sure  that 
each  discussion  group  member  is  in  fact 
using  terms  in  at  least  a  mutually  under- 
standable way. 

The  Combined  Department  of  Religious 
Studies  is  holding  a  departmental  sympo- 
sium in  early  March  to  discuss  the  content, 
aims,  concerns  and  orientation  of  our  Re- 
ligious Studies  program.  Hopefully  this 
discussion  and  others  to  follow  will  help  to 
clarify  goals  and  reconcile  divergent  views 
or  show  how  various  trends  can  co-exist. 

A  point  of  supreme  importance  is  that  the 
change  of  title  from  Religious  Knowledge 
to  Religious  Studies  at  the  time  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Combined  Department  was  not 
mere  window-dressing  but  rather  the  ex- 
pression of  a  distinctly  new  orientation. 
While  we  are  most  concerned  to  ensure  the 
continued  existence  of  a  solid  program  of 
Catholic  Religious  Studies,  we  are  likewise 
aware  of  the  responsibilities  entailed  in 
the  association  in  a  Combined  Department. 
Patently  a  different  approach  must  prevail 
in  presenting  such  courses  to  a  confes- 
sionally  heterogeneous  audience  than  that 
appropriate  in  the  presentation  of  courses 
to  an  exclusively  Catholic  student  body. 

However,  despite  multiplication  of  meetings 
and  the  various  manifestations  of  organiza- 
tional difficulties  inseparable  from  any 
such  new  enterprise,  especially  precisely 
in  this  area,  there  is  solid  hope  that  the 
Religious  Studies  program,  which  has  al- 
ready seen  a  phenomenally  high  enrolment 
can  advance  and  consolidate  its  position  as 
a  serious  academic  undertaking  in  the  uni- 
versity community,  A.  GIBSON 
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Prospects  of  tncaicutabte  Change  "^3 


A  year  ago  we  wrote  of  'prospects  of  incalcul- 
able change'  with  reference  to  campus  prob 
lems  --  problems  to  be  created  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  New  Programme,  of  student  un- 
rest, of  financing,  of  refashiotving  the  structure 
of  university  government.  The  intervening  year 
has  seen  changes  in  man's  outlook  that  will 
surely  affect  every  area  of  society.  More  and 
more  it  becomes  evident  that  the  problems  of 
the  College  --  and  the  University  --  must  be 
considered  in  much  broader  context. 

Until  almost  yesterday,  we  saw  ourselves  as 
li\i.ng  in  an  expanding  world  of  increasing  plen 
ty,  where  to  aim  at  maximum  output  and  con- 
sumption could  appear  a  laudable  objective. 
Within  the  past  year,  most  of  us,  through  the 
e^'e  of  the  television  camera,  have  been  shown 
our  earth  from  the  thought-provoldng  vantage- 
point  of  outer  space.  We  have  seen  it  as  small. 
As  alone.  And,  as  never  before,  as  one.  We 
have  become  more  aware  of  its  vulnerability, 
of  our  limitations.  We  are  newly  concerned 
with  pollution,  with  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  with  the  difficulties  of  emerging 
nations,  with  fair  distribution  as  well  as  most 
effective  use.  When  economist  Kenneth  Boul- 
ding  first  pointed  out  that  in  a  very  real  sense, 
social  justice  is  something  that  only  the  rich 
can  afford,  it  was  an  observation  to  be  taken 
in  stride,  a  challenge  to  be  met  and  solved. 
■Were  we  not  affluent?  Today,  as  everywhere 
we  experience  the  pinch  of  rising  costs,  we 
are  growing  more  sober.  We  see  we  cannot 
hope  to  do  and  have  everything  that  we  should 
lilce,  not  even  all  of  the  unquestionably  good 
things.  We  are  in  a  mood  for  serious  stock - 
taking  and  establishing  priorities. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  our  institutions  were 
not  falling  under  careful  public  scrutiny.  Can 
they  justify  their  continued  existence  and  our 
support  in  relationship  to  our  own  age  and 
present  day  culture?  WTiat  of  our  universities? 
Is  there  a  better,  a  less  costly,  an  equally,  or 
more  effective  way  to  educate  the  young?  Mar- 
shall McLuhan  has  some  interesting  thoughts 


on  the  subject  on  page  3.  But  however  intaJs^ 
e sting  they  may  be  as  speculation  -  -  and  that 
must  come  first -they  are  hardly  practicable 
for  present  major  implementation.  More  im- 
mediately, publication  of  the  CUG  Report  has 
plunged  the  campus  into  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  modern  university.  Tradition  sees  this 
as  dedication  to  the  preservation,  transmission 
and  advancement  of  l^nowledge,  while  the  radi- 
cal view  regards  the  universitj'  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  critical  force  in  society  at  large, 
with  academic  work  as  "something  defined  as 
much  by  social  need  and  social  consequence 
as  by  the  abstract  demands  of  a  discipline". 
For  the  traditionalist,  the  university  is  content 
to  influence  society  through  the  individuals  it 
helps  form;  for  the  radical,  such  action  is  an 
important  function  of  the  university  as  such. 

Closer  to  home,  what  of  the  college  system  as 
we  have  Imown  it  here  in  Toronto?  Has  it,  as 
its  detractors  claim,  become  a  wasteful  extra 
vagance,  or  is  it,  as  Professor  Wingell  sug- 
gests, the  'saving' humane  factor  in  an  increa- 
singly impersonal  multiversity  environment? 
Is  federation  upon  the  basis  of  1906  still  viable 
today?  VvTiat  of  a  Catholic  College  ?  How  is  it, 
or  should  it  be,  different?  WTiat,  specifically, 
of  St.  Michael's? 

Some  change  isindeednecessary.  An  equitable 
revision  of  the  arbitrary  system  of  Provincial 
government  grants  to  the  Federated  Colleges 
could  be  one  solution.  Last  Spring  it  seemed 
that  adoption  of  a  proposed  system  of  reimbur- 
sing the  Colleges  on  the  basis  of  student  hours 
taught  might  l^e  another.  We  have  now  seen 
the  introduction  of  the  New  Programme  bring 
a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 'College'  subjects 
taken  by  our  students.  Were  the  1969-70  ratio 
to  hold  in  future,  St.  Michael's  would  stand  to 
lose,  rather  than  gain,  by  such  an  adjustment. 
We  might  counter  this  trend  by  doing  a  more 
effective  'selling'  job  of  our  own  courses  to  our 
own  students.  We  might  expand  into  teaching 
of  the  popular  social  science  subjects  such  as 
psychology'  and  political  science.  Or  we  might 
5  .  ■page  8 


A  New  Yorker  by  birth,  Miss  Kitchel  was 
brought  up  in  Houston,  Texas  .  She  received 
her  B.A.  from  Rice  University  in  Houston 
in  1964,  majoring  in  philosophy  and  Eng- 
lish literature.  After  studies  at  the  Ponti- 
fical Institute  from  1965-68,  she  received 
the  I-icentiate  in  Mediaeval  Studies  in  1968. 
While  preparing  her  L,icentiate  thesis  on  the 
writings  of  Walter  Burley,  she  travelled 
in  Europe,  doing  manuscript  research  at 
the  Oxford  Libraries,  the  British  Museum 
and  l^ambeth  Palace,    and  at  the  Vatican. 

Returning  to  Houston,  Miss  Kitchel  taught 
at  the  University  of  St.  Thomas  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  philosophy  1967-9,  and 
also  as  assistant  professor  of  church  his- 
tory at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  1968-69.  She 
is  now  assistant  professor  ofphilosophy  at 
Ennmanuel  College  in  Boston. 

A  convert,  she  received  her  own  education 
in  three  kinds  of  schools,  public  (grammar 
and  secondary);  private  non- sectarian  (uni- 
versity) and  Catholic  (PIMS).  She  has  also 
helped  to  set  up  a  records  system  for  a  new 
parish  school  in  Houston.  This,  together 
with  her  teaching  experience,  has  brought 
her  in  touch  with  some  of  the  practical 
problems  related  to  Catholic  education  and 
with  many  people  with  interesting  new  ideas 
about  possible  solutions.  Believing  that 
the  question  must  be  viewed  from  both  its 
philosophical  andpractical  bases,  she  pro- 
poses to  help  to  clarify  the  variety  of  is- 
sues which  must  be  studied  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  balanced  viewpoint.  She  suggests 
that  discussion  could  be  especially  fruitful 
if  alumnae  come  prepared  to  comment  on 
their  experiences  of  Catholic  education 
within  the  Church  Generally,  and  speci- 
fically within  their  own  parishes  and  dio- 
ceses . 

To  Father  Edward  Synan,  "tolerance"  is  a 
single  word  used  to  cover  many  related 
tensions.  All  of  these  tensions  have  in 
common  a  hunnan  situation  in  which  one 
group,     profoundly    committed   to    a    set    of 
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values,  must  act  in  the  presence  of  another 
group  that  is  not  con-imitted  to  that  set  of^ 
values  and  may  even  despise  it. 

Father  gives  these  examples  of  tensions 
in  which  tolerance  was  and  is  at  stake: 
Judaism,  Christianity,  Islam,  Democracy, 
Communism,  Nazism,  Scholasticism,  Sci- 
ence, Humanism,  academic  freedom.  All 
situations  in  which  a  cultural  change  is 
relative  rapid  generate  tensions,  e,  g,  the 
present  "generation  gap"  and  the  divisions 
of  Catholics  over  the  application  of  the  op- 
tions taken  by  Vatican  11. 

A  noted  philosopher-historian,  author  and 
lecturer.  Father  Synan  has  a  particular 
interest  in  his  topic  for  our  Conference. 
In  his  book,  "The  Popes  and  the  Jews  in 
the  Middle  Ages",  he  examined  the  proper 
attitude  of  Christians  towards  those  of 
other  faiths  with  empathy,  insight  and  re- 
levance to  our  own  time.  In  his  discussion 
at  the  Conference,  Father  Synan  hopes  that 
guidelines  can  be  formulated  on  how  to 
meet  the  many  tensions  of  today,  avoiding 
the  jettisoning  of  one's  legitimate  value- 
system,  yet  not  infringing  upon  the  right 
of  another  to  his  own  value- system. 

Father  Synan  is  frona  the  Archdiocese  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  ,  on  leave  of  absence  to  ac- 
cept his  present  appointment.  Born  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  he  received  his  B. A.  degree 
from  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange, 
N.J.  in  1938.  He  has  also  studied  at  Col- 
lege Americaine,  University  of  L.ouvain  in 
Belgium,  and  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  obtained 
his  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
his  M.S.L,.  from  the  Pontifical  Institute, 
1951  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1952.  From  then  until  1959  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Philo- 
sophy at  Seton  Hall  University.  From  1944 
through  1948  he  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  in  his  own  country  and 
overseas . 
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more  activel}'  solicit  students  from  the  other 
Colleges  and  Faculties.  It  is  noted  in  Father 
Gibson's  report  that  alreadj^  more  than  half  of 
the  students  presently  enrolled  in  Religious 
Studies  courses  taught  by  members  of  our  fa- 
culty now  come  from  outside  St.  l^.Iichael's. 
]\Iore  could  be  done  in  this  direction.  Should 
it?    For  more  is  at  stake  here  than  dollars. 

Consequences  are  indeed  incalculable.  How 
far,  for  instance,  can  we  deliberately  opt  for 
campus  wide  appeal  without  sliding  down  the 
slope  of  providing  cultural  anthropology  under 
the  title  of  religion?  In  his  paper  to  a  Jesuit 
workshop  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  and  the 
Catholic  College  Student,  Father  Theodore 
Macldn  notes  that  theology  is  imique  among 
the  academic  disciplines  of  a  university  in  that 
it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  simulta- 
neously in  two  distinct  worlds. 

Christian  wisdom  —  the  consideration  of 
divine  cause  that  is  both  source  and  goal, 
the  consideration  precisely  of  God  drawing 
us  and  our  response  to  God  —  is  an  in- 
complete but  not  inaccurate  definition  of 
theolog}^  Somewhere  in  the  Church  this 
wisdom  must  be  carried  on  if  the  Church 
is  to  be  the  Church.  Somewhere  this 
wisdom  must  be  conscious  of  its  own  in- 
ner anatomy  and  operation  of  the  holiness 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  integral.  It  may 
as  well  be  in  the  universities. 

If  we  lose  sight  of  this,  if  we  neglect  to  offer 
to  the  Catholic  student  what  only  St.  Michael's 
can  offer,  we  shall  fail  in  oui-  responsibility  to 
God,  as  well  as  cheat  our  students. 
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St.  Michael's  College  Alumni  Association  D  P  Cj  Y  V 

50  St  Joseph  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  '     '^  ^^^  '^    ' 

The  undersigned  members(s)  of  the  University  of  St.  Michael's  College  Alumni 
Association  hereby  appoint(s)  Brian  Anderson,  President,  whom  failing  Michael 
H.  Meraw,  Vice  President,  whom  failing  Sister  Anne  L.onergan,  Honorary  Sec- 
retary, as  proxy  to  vote  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  undersigned  at  the  General 
Membership  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Association  to  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day,   the  6th  day  of  May,    1970  and  at  any  adjournments  thereof. 


'Cross-fertilization'  also  presents  momentous 
difficulties.  The  identity  of  the  Faculty  might 
survive,  but  what  of  the  student  body?  Even 
now  we  have  the  question,  who  are  St.  Michael's 
students,  those  who  are  listed  in  our  accoxmting 
office  as  paying  us  their  fees,  or  those  who  are 
attending  courses  in  our  classrooms?  Even  as 
we  sit  in  discussion  of  the  federated  system, 
practice  can  bring  about de  focfo  absorption  of 
the  parts  into  the  whole. 

Some  things  do  not  change.  ViTiatever  our  future 
we  intend  to  continue  to  strive  for  intellectual 
excellence  and  academic  achievement.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  remains.  By 
his  individual  life,  the  Basilian  aims  to  be  "a 
witness  to  a  Faith  in  the  truth  of  Christ's  mes- 
sage to  men  —  a  message  of  worship,  hope  and 
service:  and  he  should  do  all  he  can  to  contribute 
to  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  men  can  learn  to 
follow  Christ's  example  and  listen  to  and  see 
His  worship,  hope  andservice."  (Father  Robert 
Madden  to  SIMUG,  December  4,  1969)  That  is 
the  atmosphere  we  have  attempted  to  cultivate 
at  St.  Michael's.  It  is  a  high  goal,  and  we 
frankly  acknowledge  we  have  not  always  met  it 
in  the  past.  Realizing  with  Karl  Jaspers  that 
he  alone  who  aims  at  the  impossible  can  attain 
the  possible,  we  shall  continue  to  strive  in  fu- 
ture. For  amid  whatever  changes  come,  we 
ifttend  that  our  strengths  remain.  We  ask  you 
to  remember  this  when  considering  the  amount 
of  your  Varsity  Fund  gift  this  year.  "We  need 
your  help.  V\'e  think  we  can  justify  our  asking 
it.    Please  be  generous. 


Dated  this day  of 
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Signature  of  Member 


THE  NEW  PROGRAMME       Interim  report 

The  most  interesting  and  positive  result 
of  the  New  Programme  is  the  variety  of 
prograiTunes  students  in  First  Year  have 
chosen.  With  all  courses  open  to  all  stu- 
dents with  the  necessary  prerequisite, 
combinations  never  possible  heretofore 
are  being  made.  For  example,  a  scholar- 
ship student  is  combining  the  three  top 
courses  in  mathematics  and  physics  with 
philosophy.  Such  a  combination,  the  best 
of  M.  P.  C.  and  the  best  of  Honour  Philo- 
sophy, was  never  possible  before.  Stu- 
dents are  combining  also  Slavic  Studies, 
Spanish  and  philosophy,  French  and  ma- 
thematics,   German  and  history. 

The  old  combinations,  of  course,  have  not 
been  abandoned.  Students  are  still  taking 
programmes  that  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
former  honours  courses:  French,  Spanish, 
English;  Latin,  French,  Greek;  Philosophy, 
English  and  History;  three  courses  in  Eng- 
lish, three  courses  in  French;  Commerce, 
Economics,  Mathematics;  the  equivalent 
of  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies ,  with 
the  freedom  to  take  Religious  Studies, 
French  and  English  along  with  the  social 
sciences . 

Such  a  variety  of  programmes  was  made 
possible  by  a  new  procedure  of  pre-regis- 
tration  in  which  admitted  students  were 
asked  in  Julyto  submit  their  intended  pro- 
gramiTies.  With  alternative  hours  for  most 
courses,  it  was  possible  to  satisfy  approx- 


Of  course,  it  is  going  to  be  harder  to  fail. 
The  most  revolutionary  (and  to  sonne  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  the  most  revoltingX 
part  of  the  new  programme  is  the  new  pro- 
vision for  standing.  Credit  will  be  retained 
for  all  courses  passed.  Students  will  be 
able  to  proceed  if  they  fail  two  courses. 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  has,  in  this  respect, 
adopted  the   credit   system. 

In  the  session  1970-71,  the  New  Programme 
will  be  extended  to  Third  and  Fourth  Years  . 
It  has  already  affected  Third  Year.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  Third  Year  of  an 
Honours  Course  may  graduate  with  a  three- 
year  degree.  Students  will  decide  in  April 
whether  they  want  to  take  their  degree  this 
June  or  to  proceed  to  Fourth  Year.  It  ap- 
pears that  many  students,  formerly  regis- 
tered as  Special  Students  doing  a  'make-up' 
year,  will  in  future  be  Fourth  Year  stu- 
dents registered  in  a  College, 
innately  95  per  cent  of  the  requested  pro- 
grammes . 

As  in  former  years,  students  were  free 
to  change  courses  until  November  1,  and 
some,  for  good  cause,  even  later,  when 
they  were  expected  to  settle  on  and  con- 
firm   their    courses. 

The  expected  results  of  this  new  freedom 
are  fewer  withdrawals  and  fewer  failures . 
There  have  been  fewer  withdrawals.  We 
hope  there  will  be  fewer  failures.        H.V.M- 


SEMINAR  71 

The  first  campus-wide  thinkers'  symposium  will  be  held  on  the  St.  George  campus 
in  February  1971.  Success  of  the  recent  symposia  sponsored  by  the  University  Col- 
lege Alumnae  Association  has  encouraged  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associ- 
ation to  sponsor  an  event  open  to  all  alumni.  Exact  site  and  format  have  not  been 
determined  at  this  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  theme  will  have  to  do  with  "The 
City  in  the  Seventies".  Lectures  by  outstanding  speakers  will  be  combined  with 
workshop  discussion  groups  to  create  maximum  interest  and  involvement.  You  can 
indicate  your  interest  in  hearing  more  about  Seminar  71  by  completing  and  return- 
ing the  card  enclosed  with  this  Newsletter. 
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VARSITY  FUND 

In  1969  St.  Michael's  realized  $29,  891.  05 
from  the  Varsity  Fund.  There  were  1148 
contributions.  The  range  of  gifts  was  from 
$1  to  $1,  500.  The  average  of  $26  was  the 
best  of  any  university  division.  We  can  all 
take  pride  in  this  aspect  of  the  Varsity 
Fund. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  place  where  St. 
Michael's  is  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  This  is  in  participation.  One  of 
the  other  Colleges  with  enrolment  similar 
to  St.  Michael's  receives  about  four  times 
as  many  gifts,  4596  to  our  1148.  As  a 
result,  the  total  amount  raised  by  that 
College  in  1969  was  $92,195.80,  more  than 
three  times  our  total  amount.  And  we 
need  the  money  far  more  desperately. 

"Wliat  is  the  problem?  For  some  reason, 
St.  Michael's  has  not  been  able  to  persuade 
its  Alumni  that  we  welcome  small  gifts. 
As  yet,  only  1/7  of  our  constituency  con- 
tributes to  the  Varsity  Fund.    Is  it  possible 


that  the  majority  of  our  Alumni  do  not  know 
that  we  need  their  support?  Other  Colleges 
in  the  University  seem  to  have  solved  bet- 
ter than  St.  Mike's  the  challenges  of  iden- 
tity and  participation.  We  seem  to  have 
achieved  this  with  Sonne  as  the  average 
gift  proves.  We'd  like  their  attitude  to  be- 
come contagious.  Which  is  better,  $50,000 
from  5,000  or  $30,000  from  1150?  The  an- 
swer is  easy,  but  only  the  Alumni  can  give 

The  general  theme  of  this  Summer's  Adult 
Education  Program  in  Theology  will  be  Re- 
ligion and  Modern  Religious  Substitutes. 
Each  week  one  book  will  be  assigned  for 
reading,  and  one  film  shown.  There  will 
be  one  or  two  two-hour  discussion  group 
sessions  each  week,  with  not  more  than 
ten  participants  per  group.  A  resource 
person  will  be  provided  for  each  group. 
Brochures  will  be  mailed  to  Alumni  in  the 
Metro  area  early  in  April.  Any  enquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  L..  S.  Dewart, 
50  St.    Joseph  Street,    Toronto  5. 


University  of 

St.  Michael's  College  Alumni  Association 
50  St.  Joseph  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 


NOTICE  OF  GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  MEETING 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  General  Membership  Meeting  for  members 
of  the  University  of  St.  Michael's  College  Alumni  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  Downstairs  Meeting  Room  of  the  Student- Faculty  Centre,  (Brennan 
Hall)  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  Wednesday  the  6th  day 
of  May,  1970,  at  the  hour  of  8:00  o'clock  in  the  evening  (Toronto  time)  for 
the  purpose  of: 

1.  Receiving  the  report  of  the  President 

2.  Election  of  directors 

3.  Consideration  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

Alumni  Association 

4.  Transacting  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come 

before  the  Meeting. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  attend  the  Meeting,  please  detach,  sign  and  return 
the  Proxy  Form  which  appears  on  page  eight  of  this  Newsletter. 

By  order  of  the  directors 
Sister  Anne  J_onergan 
Toronto,    March  6,    1970  Secretary. 
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THE  INTERIOR 
LANDSCAPE 

Marshall 
McLuhan 

McGraw-Hill 
1969 


In  his  preface  to  The  Interior  Landscape  , 
Eugene  McNamara  makes  it  clear  that  he 
has  a  special  purpose  in  compiling  this 
collection  of  Marshall  McL,uhan's  literary- 
criticism:  to  help  remove  the  crude  im- 
age in  many  people's  minds  of  McL,uhan 
as  a  pop  philosopher.  The  fourteen  essays 
included  here  amply  prove  their  editor's 
contention  that  Professor  McLuhan  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  formidable  literary 
critic;  there  are  essays  on  Joyce,  Pound, 
Hopkins,  and  Wyndham  Lewis  which  are 
classics    of  their   kind. 

One  question  which  the  book  raises  is  this: 
does  McLiuhan  ever  approach  literature  as 
literature,  not  as  a  document  in  the  history 
of  culture  or  of  ideas?  In  his  own  brief 
foreword,  which  includes  a  vignette  of  him 
bicycling  through  England  in  the  summer 
of  1932,  McLuhan  says  that  even  before  he 
went  to  Cambridge  there  had  never  been 
any  doubt  in  his  mind  "that  art  and  poetry 
were  an  indictment  of  human  insentience 
past  and  present."  Still  McNamara  speaks 
of  a  "widening  concern  for  a  larger  con- 
text for  literature"  as  time  goes  on,  which 
implies  a  narrower  concern  at  an  early 
stage.  Writing  on  the  odes  of  Keats  in  1943, 
McLuhan  appears  almost  as  a  "new  critic", 
worried  about  patterns  of  imagery,  modu- 
lations of  tone,  and  the  poet's  dramatic 
intentions.  Here  he  complains  too  that 
"Since  the  seventeenth  century,  language 
had  been  increasingly  the  handmaid  of  ex- 
position and  persuasion,  until  the  general 
reader  is  merely  baffled  and  annoyed  by 
the  quite  different  uses  and  arrangements 
of   words    which   interest   and    concern   the 


poet."     In  the  essays    there  is  often  an  ex- 
posure   of  a   fallacious    interpretation  of  a 
writer    and    his  work,    (e.g.     the     label      of 
'mystic'    for    Hopkins  ),  together  with  a  sen-\ 
sitive  analysis  of  a  particular  work. 

In  the  foreword  McLuhan  also  says,  "When 
my  critic's  imagine  I  am  being  vaguely  met- 
aphorical, I,  too,  am  trying  to  be  literal 
and  precise."  Of  course  he  is;  still,  he 
has  his  own  angle  of  vision.  His  tenden- 
tious view  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
implied  in  the  title  of  the  book.  Writing 
on  "Tennyson  and  Picturesque  Poetry",  he 
says  that  Tennyson  had  a  'movie- camera 
eye'.  Wnat  that  movie-camera  eye  missed 
was  the  paysage  interieur ,  which  had  to 
wait  for  Baudelaire  &  Co.  The  Romantics 
and  Victorians,  McLuhan  says,  kept  to  the 
picture- like  single  perspective,  used  ex- 
ternal nature  as  a  vehicle  for  art  emotions, 
and  put  themselves  in  bondage  to  it.  In 
this  piece,  dating  from  1951,  we  can  see 
him  j-noving  towards  the  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  a  medium,  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  since  become  identified  with 
his  name.  Would  the  nineteenth  century 
specialist  agree  with  him?  Probably  not. 
Nor  would  the  eighteenth  century  expert  be 
pleased  with  his  view  that  in  The  Dunaiad 
Pope  is  accusing  literature  of  stupefying 
mankind:  "It  is  Pope's  simple  theme  that 
the  fogs  of  Dalness  are  new  tribalism  are 
fed  by  the  printing  press  ."  The  poem  deais 
with  many  kinds  of  loss  of  perspective,  in 
activities  as  diverse  as  schoolteaching  and 
butterfly  collecting  -  -  not  to  mention  that 
newly  fashionable  combination  of  the  vis- 
ual and  the  auditory,    the  opera. 

Still,  as  most  St.  Michael's  graduates 
know,  the  encounter  of  McLuhan's  mind 
with  a  book  always  produces  something 
stimulating  and  provocative;  this  collec- 
tion is  a  valuable  compilation  of  these  en- 
counters. It  will  certainly  be  of  great 
interest  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  trace  the 
developnnent  of  McLuhan's  ideas  from  his 
earliest  articles  to    The  Gutenberg  Galaj:y. 

D.  DOOLEY 
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June  6-7 

The  annual  dinner  for  the  Golden,  Ruby  and  Silver  T  classes  of  St.  Michael's  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  June  6,  from  6:00  p.m.  Following  the  'tradition'  established  last 
year,    there  will  be  a  Mass  at  11:00  a.m.    Sunday,    followed  by  brunch. 

University  of  Toronto  events  include  bus  tours  of  the  campus.  Buffet  l^uncheon  at 
Hart  House,  "Alumni  College"  in  Hart  House  Theatre  at  2:30  p.m.,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Garden  Party  at  the  home  of  Dr.    Claude  Bissell. 

Personal  invitations  are  being  sent  to  all  members  of  the  three  classes. 


As  a  University  committee  on  interdisci- 
plinary studies  is  working  out  a  proposal 
for  a  sequence  of  courses  on  world  cinema, 
dozens  of  students  at  St.  Michael's  are 
learning  how  to  produce  their  own  movies. 
Some  individuals  are  quietly  turning  out 
shorts  on  Smin  stock  and  at  least  three 
groups  of  students,  those  taking  the  French 
Department's  cinema  course,  are  now  en- 
gaged infilming  their  own  scenarios  under 
the  supervision  of  Father  Fink  and  Derrick 
de  Kerckhove.  Equipment  provided  by  last 
year's  Atkinson  Foundation  grant  is  being 
fully  exploited  both  for  production  and  for 
viewing  as  film  becomes  a  fact  of  life  on 
this  campus. 

This  year  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the 
first  time  led    800  American  and  Canadian 


universities  in  the  number  of  honours 
granted  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National 
Fellowship  Foundation.  Of  34  designates 
from  the  U  of  T,    8  are  from  St.  Michael's . 

THE  ART  &  THOUGHT  OF  ST.  JOHN,  by 
Father  J.  Edgar  Bruns,  was  published  by 
Herder  &  Herder  in  December.  Also  now 
available  is  Father  Arthur  Gibson's  Berg- 
man studies,  THE  SILENCE  OF  GOD,  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Row.  FatherOweni.ee 
writes  from  Texas  to  tell  us  of  his  new 
volume  WORD,  SOUND,  AND  IMAGE  IN 
THE  ODES  OF  HORACE,  Clarke,  Irwin  & 
Company  l^imited.  And  for  the  record,  the 
papers  referred  to  on  page  8  are  published 
by  Sheed  &  Ward  as  CHRISTIAN  WISDOM 
&  CHRISTIAN  FORMATION. 


A   REMINDER       m  If  you  are  interested  in  attending  the   Whitsuntide  Conference 

or  would  like  to  receive  further  mailings,    please  return  this 
Mrs.    P.  A.  Fellowes,        coupon  by  April  1  5. 
51   Elvaston  Drive, 
TORONTO  16,    Ontario 
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